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Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance-|in 153, as 12,376,100 tons; and as from that time 
to 1860, 2,437,365 tons have been exported, he 
estimates that there were remaining in 1861 only 
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§ NORT consumption, will last until 1883. No further sup- 
at No.. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, plies oie then be expected. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, either that nitrate of soda will adequate- 
ly supply its place, or that science will provide some 
adequate substitute. 

The cultivation of cotton has recently become a 
favourite speculation in Peru. The soil and climate 
of the coast valleys are well suited to its growth, 
and the quality is excellent. The quantity of land 
available for cotton cultivation is immense, and the 
profit has lately been such as to tempt capitalists 
into this branch of agriculture. Peru may there- 
fore speedily become a valuable source of supply 
for England. An important service has lately been 
rendered by Peru to India, by giving it the true 
Peruvian cotton-plant. Peruvian cotton has long 
been known in India, but the species introduced 
came originally from Brazil, and was grown in, and 
adapted for, a hot, moist climate. The native cotton 
of the Peruvian coast valleys had never been tried. 
On a dry soil it is found to succeed admirably, and 
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Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three 
months, if paid ig advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
toany part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 








From “The London Quarterly Review.” 
Peru. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

In the Bay of Pisco, and about twelve miles from 
the main land, is situate that small but celebrated 
up known as the Chincha Islands, from which 
urope for the last twenty years has chiefly re- 
ceived its supplies of the most valuable of manures. 
little could the Spaniards have imagined, when 
they first visited the coast of Peru, and were amaz- 
ed at the vast flocks of sea-birds which darkened 
the sky in their flight, that these birds had deposit- 
ed in the course of ages on a few barren islands a 
treasure which rivalled the riches of the Peruvian 
mines ; that hundreds of ships would proceed annu- 
ally from Europe to carry"it away; that it would 
excite the cupidity of civilized nations, and even be- 
come the subject of civil conflict, and the prize of 
successful revolution. The guano of Peru, like the 
nitrate of soda, greatly affected the course of British 
husbandry. One great merit of this manure is its 
condensed form, which admits its transport for 6000 
miles at a considerable profit. It may be almost 
termed a fertilising essence, so powerful are its pro- 
perties. Yet this substance forms the mass of lofty 
liffs, and is quarried in some places eighty feet 
deep. The region of this extraordinary accumula- 
tion of the excrement of sea birds, may truly be 
called Pacific Ocean. No rain has ever been known 
to fall there; no storms of thunder and lightning 
disturb the perpetual serenity of the atmosphere. 
The ocean is of an ultramarine blue. The sun-sets 
ate glorious beyond belief, and the sky glows with 
tmts as bright but as evanescent as those of the 
rainbow. A tepid sea swarms with fish, which pro- 
vide the multitude of birds which haunt it with in- 
exhaustible nutriment. The ancient Peruvians 
new and appreciated this manure, but from the 
limited means of transport which they possessed, 
the consumption could not have been very great. 
The first cargo of guano arrived in Eugland in 
1841, and the demand has since rapidly increased. 
falculations have been made of the quantity yet 
available for exportation. It was at one time 
estimated that the Chincha Islands contained 
250,000,000 tons of guano, and that at the then 


New Orleans cotton, it may eventually render Eng- 
land independent of future supplies from the Ameri- 
can States, and we shall obtain an article of first- 
rate quality from our own great dependency. Con- 
siderable excitement has been caused in the Madras 
Presidency by this opportune discovery. 

Peru has also recently contributed to our Aus- 
tralian colonies an animal of great value and im- 
portance. The introduction of the alpaca into New 
South Wales will probably form a new starting- 
point in the marvellous progress of Australia, and 
in its results may even surpass the iatroduction of 
the merino by Macarthur. Australia owes the pos- 
session of a considerable flock of alpacas to the 
energy and perseverance of Mr. Charles Ledger, a 
gentleman who had I8ng devoted himself to the 
study and breeding of these useful creatures in 
Peru. Neither the llama nor its allied species, the 
alpaca and vicuiia, were known to Europe before 
the conquest of Peru. The two former were found 
in a domesticated state by the Spaniards, while the 
vicufia ranged the Andes as the chamois does the 
Alps. From the earliest period to which the Peru- 
vian traditions extend, the llama has been ased as 
an animal of burthen, beasts of draught being un- 
known in the country, and they were considered 
capable of carrying from 100 to 200 lbs. The 
Spanish writers inform us that 11,000 of these 
animals, laden with gold from the different provinces 
of Peru, were simultaneously put in motion by order 
of an imprisoned Inca, to carry to Caxamaca the 
, treasure which was to redeem him from captivity. 
telling price in England, it would realize 3,000,-|The llama is still used as a beast of burthen, but 
000,000/. On a careful survey made by the Peru-|its chief value consists in its wool. In 1834 the 
ian Government in 1846, the quantity of guano|importation of Hama and ulpaca wool into Great 

remaining on the islands was supposed to be| Britain amounted to only 5,700 Ibs.; in 1859 it 
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132,688,9847, Mr. Markham, however, gives the| which is wrought into many admirable textures. 
total quantity of guano in the three Chincha islands| Blended with siik the glossy wool of the alpaca 


produces a fabric equal to the most lustrous satin ; 
wrought in patterns, it has an effect equal to the 
richest silk brocade ; it makes an admirable substi- 


about 9,538,735 tons, which, at its present rate of |tute for figured silks ; when it is mixed with cotton, 


an attractive article is produced at a very mode- 
rate price; while for tropical use, a coat may be 
made which has all the appearance of fine cloth at 
a fourth of its cost, and is of less than a fourth im 
weight. Such being the value of the wool of the 
alpaca, it became of importance to ascertain whether 
it could be introduced and acclimatized in one of 
our colonies. 

It was the earnest desire of Mr. Ledger to con- 
vey a flock of these animals to New South Wales, 
the climate and soil of which he conceived were 
suited to their constitution and habits. A peculiar 
grass (ich), their favourite food, grows abundantly 
on the Australian uplands. The difficulties, how- 
ever, to be surmounted in getting the animals out 
of Peru, were great. It was necessary for Mr. 
Ledger, in order to get his flock on board ship, first 
to elude the Peruvian authorities, and then to drive 
his alpacas through the territory of the Argentine 
Confederation. After a series of extraordinary ad- 
ventures, extending over a period of four years, in 


as it possesses a staple even longer than that of| Collecting his flock, he left the eastern slopes of the 


Andes in March, 1858, with 843 alpacas, and com- 
menced a journey of 700 miles through an inhos- 
pitable country, varying in altitude from 800 to 
17,000 feet above the sea, and safely shipped 345, 
being all that remained, in the following Septem- 
ber at the Chilian port of Caldera. Of these he 
succeeded in landing 252 at Syduey in the follow- 
ing December, having, from sickness and accidents, 
lost nearly two-thirds of his original flock. 
Expectations are justl yeentertained, that the ac- 
quisition of these animals will produce immense 
results to the Australian colonies. ‘The wool al- 
ready shows a considerable improvement, and Mr. 
Ledger, by a cross between the llama and alpaca, 
has succeeded in producing an animal far superior 
to either. “ Brought,” Mr. Ledger writes, ‘ from 
a dreary and barren situation, an inclement, boister- 
ous, and variable climate, to a climate and country 
equally well adapted to its habits, and at the same 
time infinitely healthier and better adapted for 
feeding, the alpaca attains to maturity earlier than 
in South America, has a larger form, an improved 
general appearance, and, without the least doubt, 
a heavier and finer fleece.” The alpaca feeds con- 
tentedly with sheep, and even acts as their pro- 
tector. In Peru it is customary to associate eight 
or ten wether alpacas with a flock of 1000 ewe 
sheep; the alpacas conduct the flock to pasture, 
and defend it from foxes, condors, and dogs. They 
are extremely vigilant, the “ punteras” or leaders 
being ever on the alert, and, on the appearance of 
a menaced danger, show a steady front, and rush 
forward in coneert to meet it. These animals pos- 
sess the power of endurance and abstinence of the 
camel, and combine in a remarkable degree courage 
and gentleness. Commencing in 1861 with 200 


thout 33,170,795 tons, which, at a profit of 4/.|/had risen to 2,501,634 lbs. The future value of females and 50 males, Mr. Ledger estimates that 


Per ton to the Government, represented a sum of|the alpaca to Australia will arise from its fleece, |itt twenty years his alpacas will amount to20,000; 
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and that at the ordinary rate of increase the Some Letters of a Deceased Friend, stream was a gospel treat, and afforded yet another 
number in New South Wales in fifty years will be Puiapa., Tenth mo., 25th, 1833. [evidence that “ ‘Those who do love the Lord Jesus 
9,760,000, the annual clip of which, at 2s. perlb.| My Dear Frrenp.—With a trembling hand, |in this day, as formerly, are known of Him; they 
for the wool, will be worth 6,832,000/. The alpaca|and a heart full. from a sense of the awful service|Speak one unto another as they walk by the way 
might probably be successfully introduced into some|to which some of us have believed that our dear |in sadness, and He hears them.” Ah, then, though 
of our other colonies. New Zealand, Tasmania,| ord and Master has called us, and for which my |our souls may be sorely pressed by distress, let us 
the Cape, Vancouver Island, and British Columbia} poor spirit feels that I am altogether unfit, I sit/not fear, that he will keep that which we have com. 
possess a suitable climate; and it might perhaps be|down just to say to thee, Hold on thy way, for [|mitted to his holy keeping, or that he will fail to 
worth a trial whether it would not succeed in some|helieye that the Blessed Shepherd of Israel will arise, in the might of his power, to raise us as from 
parts of Scotland. The alpaca appears to be har- string thy bow for the battle, and teach thy fingers|the dust of death, and say to his poor, trembli 

dier and freer from constitutional disease than sheep, | to fight, even in that place where it seems to me | fearful little ones, “ Fear not little flock, it is your 
and the flocks require very little tending. They|there is occasion to remove much rubbish before|heavenly Father’s good pleasure to give you the 














seldom stray; and their power of enduring cold, heat,|the true Seed can be found. Ah! my dear friend, kingdom.” 


damp, hunger, and thirst, has been as fully proved|] do sympathize with those who are so bound to 
the Lord Jesus, to his law and to his testimony, |" € 
that they dare not rejoice while the Seed reigns|Petienced the adoption, so as to have been enabled 
not; but who are willing to go down to the very | breathe the language “ Abba, Father, together 
bottom of Jordan, and abide there, not only until| With every living soul, had need, while the days of 
all the people pass over, but until the command is|the Son of man are lengthened out to them, to seek 
given to come up. These will bring stones of me- 


ial up with them, to the h d praise of 
to the metallic wealth of the world. The abund-\zion'sKina 


in Australia as on their native mountains in Peru. 

The falling off in the production of the precious 
metals has been very marked in Peru since it be- 
came an independent state. A country which once 
stood in the same relation to Spain as Australia 
does to Great Britain, and California to the Ameri- 
can States, is now a very inconsiderable contributor 









ance in which the precious metals were found in 
Peru by the first Spanish settlers must have repre- 


y its native sovereigns, but it was probably regu- 
lated merely by the requirements of the state. We 


know, however, that a great and immediate in-|to bear 
crease took place as soon as the Spanish Govern-| of aj] 
ment became aware of the mineral wealth of its|qee 


new acquisition. 


, earnestly do I crave to be of this number, however 
sented the accumulated produce of centuries. No despised by such as can speak their own words, and 
data exist for forming any estimate of the annual cry Peace, when there is no peace. Truly when I 


ae of the mines while the country was governed |hegan, none of these things were before me; but 


In the year 1681 it was proved | some 5 
from official documents that from the period of the standing 


King. 
While I fear and tremble for myself, most 


thou wilt understand me I hope, and feel With me 
when I tell thee that in obedience to what seemed 
equired sacrifice, I have just been the round 
our Monthly Meetings, in which I had to feel 
ply, both for myself and others. It cost me 
uffering, but the peace which passeth under- 
z, is infinitely beyond every earthly satisfac- 






It is truly an awful day for the chureh, and in 
the world; and every one of those who have ex- 


for daily strength to cleave closer and closer fo the 
Blessed Shepherd, who not only laid down his pre- 
cious life for the sheep, but is stjll restoring the 
souls of his servants, and causing those whose de- 
pendence is upon him alone, to feel that his mercies 
are new every morning, and his promises sure, 

At the present time, 1 am so destitute of an 
fruit from ‘the land that is very far off,” that 
scarcely know how to appear as a correspondent; 
yet this may serve at least to convince thee that 
thou art remembered as “a mother in Israel” by 
thy little sister, who knows that thine, though 
suffering path, is like the lot of others, not only in 
this city but in many other places. 

I received a letter from our beloved friend Ann 


first discovery of the great silver-mine of Potosi,|tion, And I trust that I may say to the praise of Jones, bearing date the 1st of the year, in which she 
1480 millions of dollars had paid duty to the crown; | His grace, who hath loved us and died for us, that|Speaks of trials, as being the lot of the disciples: 


and it was believed that half as much more had 
been smuggled out of the couvtry, making alto- 


gether the prodigious sum of 2960 million dollars,|of [srae] 
equivalent to 592 million pounds sterling. Mr.|jand. 


M‘Culloch estimates that the present produce of all 


the gold and silver mines of Peru and Bolivia does |jog 


He was near to strengthen me, and his arm did 
bear,me up. He remains to be the mighty Help 
; the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


Thou knowest, my dear friend, that to be thus 
about, is a humbling, a self-abasing employ- 


not exceed on an average 750,000/. a year; while| ment; but if we are, from season to season, renew- 


Mr. Markham gives the export of specie from Peru/edly made to feel that the 
alone, in 1859, as amounting to only 200,000/.,| and that 
of which a portion consisted of coined money and | yijenes 
plate. Peru is nevertheless still eminently rich in| jess Jife 
the precious metals, and good government is alone |how it animates 


wanted to dgvelop its vast mining capabilities. 
(To be continued.) 





Be not Diverted from the Living and Eternal 
Substance.—It appears to me, that there are many 
in the present day, whose minds are constantly 
kept afloat by the great variety of publications 
almost daily issuing from the press. Many of 
these that I have seen, although replete with 
moral sentiment and learned remarks, which are 
not without Scripture foundation,—although very 
wide of the true intent and meaning of the text,— 
are strongly calculated to keep their readers in 
search of the lifeless shadow, and to divert their 
attention from the living and eternal substance.— 
Daniel Wheeler, F. L., vol. 7, p. 66. 





Most High reigneth ; 
, botwithstanding our own weakness and 
sis great, yet through the power of an end- 
, his strength is perfected in our weakness, 
and enables us patiently to submit 
to the watchings, the fastings and the deaths many, 
which we have to pass through, not only while 
treading the awful path of preparation, but while 
eating the roll of prophecy, written within and 
without with mourning, lamentation and woe. 
Thou hast no doubt heafl of the death of dear 
N.S, furnishing another evidence of the necessity 
of faithfulness, and that here we have no continu- 
ing city, but are strangers and pilgrims, whose 
business it is to seck a city that hath foundations, 
with diligence. Ah! the time draws near when 
this mortal must put on immortality ; when we shall 
each have to appear before the judgment seat of 
Him, who is our Prophet, Priest and King, and 
who will be our Judge also. And oh! I humbly 
hope that we may be permitted, through the bound- 
less mercy of our adorable Advocate aud Redeemer 


“ Nevertheless,” she says, “the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 
them that are his. lf we, my dear friend, through 
unmerited mercy, may.be found of Him in peace 
at last; and if before our translation from time to 
a never ending eternity, the testimony concerning 
us may be like that which was giver of Enoch, 
“He pleased God,’’ of what account will if be to 
us, what may be the opinions of poor fallible man, 
who judgeth after the sight of his eye, and from the 
hearing of his ears, but not by that Spirit which is 
from above. Then “ Let thy Thummim and thy 
Urim be with thy holy One” continually; and do 
thou persevere in faith and faithfulness to the end, 
praying for the restoration of our poor Society to 
its ancient apostolic foundation. ‘l’o that founda- 
|tion on which our worthy predecessors in the ever 
blessed Truth, and on which all who since the 
apostles’ days, have known the ‘ruth, as it is in 
Jesus, have builded, even upon the revelation of 
‘the Pather, through bis dear Son. These do know, 
that it is not by works of righteousness which they 
have done or can do, that they are saved, if they 
are ever saved, but that it is of the free and un- 
merited mercy of their dear Redeemer; and that 
|too by the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ings of the Holy Ghost. 

May the Lord in mercy keep us from the wiles 
of the subtile enemy ; and by his own arm of power 


Can any one be too Anxious to be Saved.—Let| to enter that glorious holy city whose walls are sal- | Strengthen us for the warfare which he has appoint 
no one turn off the attention from this matter.|vation, and her gates eternal praise, when the 
When officious but ignorant friends would per-|troubles of time shall affect us no more. 


suade you that you are éoo anxious, point them to 
the bottomless pit, and ask them if any one can be 
too anxious to escape its torments? Point them 


anxious to secure immortal life? 


Point them to/ly Father, at that moment of trial and dismay, thus 
the cross of Christ, and ask them if any one cam be/to cause thee to mingle in feeling and sympathy 
too anxious to secure the object for which he died?| with my situation. 


Puitava. Third mo. Ist, 1835. 


ed us to wage. May he make our duty more and 
more known to us, cleansing us from every defile? 
ment of flesh and spirit, and enable us, while fivisb- 
ing our earthly pilgrimage, to prove our love to 





| 


My Precious Frienp,—Thine of First mo. 7th, Him by our unreserved dedication ; aud finally, 
to Heaven, and ask them if any one can be too| was received a few days after date, and it was read|May ke grant us an admission through the gates 
anxious to obtain its glorics? Point them to|with many tears, perhaps I may venture to say of |into the city, and into the mansion of rest rese 
eternity, and ask them if any one can be too grateful contrition, in that it had pleased my heaven- |!" Heaven for all those who love his appearing, 


Truly, my dear friend, the 








Says thy truly attached friend. 
(To be continued.) 


Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 
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_ One of them pulled a packet out of his pocket, and} brother James, and divers other Friends. We were 


and as my house was my own, and I was a free 
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For “The Friend.” | house, guarded by the same men ; they broke open/ through Third street, until we passed out of the 

Diary During Part of the Revolutionary War. |my desk, and took out the rough minutes of the|city, when the town-major and the guards generally 

(Continued from page 318.) meeting for sufferings for seven or eight months/left us; though a few went with us to the falls of 

“ Seventh month 19th; Our friend Joseph Moore, | past ; and in other places which they searched, they| Schuylkill. The next day we reached Pottsgrove. 
js in confinement at Trenton, for refusing the és¢ ;| found some other meeting papers, and two bundles} ‘‘ Seventh-day, about eight o'clock in the even- 
and Isaac Horner for refusing the continental cur-|of manumissions for the freedom of slaves, which|ing, a guard of men came from Reading, much in- 
rency. They are preserved in resignation and|they took away. But in all their searching, they|censed against us, who insisted on our setting out 
peace. Richard Smith has also been confined aj/could not find anything to their purpose; and|this night; but after a considerable time we were 
considerable time in Burlington jail. though they condemned Friends for publishing| permitted to stay till seven o’clock in the morning. 

“Qn the 2nd day of ninth month, 1777, about/ epistles, especially the last christian exhortation] About that time the next day, the messengers de- 
twoo’clock, P. M., three persons came to my house,|/from the meeting for sufferings, yet they now re-|spatched for the habeas corpus, met with us, and 
and informed me they had orders from the Su-| published it themselves, at a time more critical than|our guides were notified thereof; but still they hur- 

reme Executive Council to take me as a prisoner. | any heretofore. ried us to Reading. Here we found the people’s 
Fieqaired, for what ? and demanded their authority.) “On my coming to the lodge, I met there my|spirits greatly enraged, and many appeared to be 
in a wicked disposition ; but through the good pro- 
vidence of the Lord we were preserved from injury, 
My father-in-law, Isaac Zane, being there, came 
up on my alighting from the carriage, to salute me; 
but was laid violent hands on, and abused; and so 
was James Starr. But after a while their wrath 
in part subsided, and next day several Friends were 
admitted to see us. The evening we arrived, we 
had an opportunity of religious retirement. 

“T was poorly all the time we were at Reading, 
which was during this week; and although the 
chief justice had granted writs of habeas corpus for 
us all, yet after our persecutors in the city heard 
of it, they obtained from the assembly an act to 
supersede them, and indemnify all persons con- 
cerned in our removal, contrary to reason and 
equity, and even their own constitution. 

“ First-day, 21st; Being guarded by the sheriff 
and some others, we proceeded to Lebanon; and 
next day reached Harris’s ferry, on the Susque- 
hanna. 

“Third-day morning we crossed the Susque- 
hanna, our carriages being driven over, and some 
of us going in canoes. Great had been the industry 
of our adversaries to prejudice the minds of the 
people against us, by lies and forgeries; yet the 
Lord in great condescension opened a way for us 
and softened the hearts of many; blessed be his 
name, for his goodness both in preserving our minds 
calm and resigned, and seasoning them with his 
grace. In the evening we entered Carlisle without 
molestation. 

“ Fourth-day afternoon we had a religious op- 
portunity in awful retirement, to wait upon God 
for the renewal of strength and comfort from him ; 
which, through his great mercy, were in measure 
vouchsafed, 

“ Sixth-day morning we set out from Carlisle and 
reached Shippensburg in the evening. This had 
been mentioned as a plave where it was most likely 
we should be roughly treated ; but though the spirits 
of some seemed disturbed, yet on a little opening 
our case, they were changed, and we were well ac- 
commodated. Before supper we fell into awful 
silenge, and a concern came upon me to commemo- 
rate the goodness of God, to thank him for his 
mercy, and to pray for the continuance of his kind- 
uess to myself and beloved friends present, and that 
he would condescend to remember and preserve our 
beloved connexions, from whom we were cruelly 
separated. Much brokenness of spirit appeared 
amongst us. 

“Seventh-day reached H. Pawling’s, near the 
Maryland line, and the next morning we had a 
seasonable time of solemn worship, in which our 
minds were softened by the mollifying virtue of 
Truth, and the Divine witness wasreached in divers 
hearts. The sitting concluded with fervent prayer 

























































































read a few lines of a long writing, the amount of| favoured with support in our persecution; though 
which was, that I was suspected of being inimical|that evening and night was to me a season of trial 
to the cause of America. I pleaded with them for|of spirit, and I had little sleep. Yet in the morn- 
a considerable time, on the injustice and oppression|ing my heart was tendered, and from that time to 
of imprisoning a man, unless some crime was alleged|the time when we were removed from the city, I 
against him. They replied, they had orders, and| was preserved in a steady resigned state of mind. 
must obey them. I represented that I was anin-| “ Fifth-day, the 4th; Brother Israel, John Hunt 
nocent man, and had not done anything 1 was/and samuel Pleasants, were brought as prisoners, 
ashamed of, or to the injury of America. They|so that our number was twenty-three. Previous to 
pretended that it was very disagreeable to them to| brother Israel’s coming, he and John Hunt and 
execute such orders; whereupon my dear wife told|Samuel Pleasants had presented @ remonstrance to 
them, that Pilate washed his hands and said he} the council, and demanded a hearing as their right, 
was clear; yet he was not so in the Divine sight.) but they were not admitted, and informed that they 
Many serious remarks were made, but without effect, | could have no hearing, and so were conveyed to the 
though there appeared some tenderness in one of| place of confinement. Afterward we also prepared 
them. Another said I should have a hearing when| and sent remonstrances to the council and congress, 
Icame to the lodge, whither they had orders to} but could not obtain a hearing. 

take me. ~They presented to me a paper, called a} “On first-day, the 7th, having had much com- 
parole, and urged me to sign it, to make my own|pany for several days past, the inhabitants being 
house my prison, and be ready at the call of the} affected with the unjust conduct pursued towards 
council ; not to correspond with the enemy, as it was|us, we requested that we might be more retired ; 
expressed ; nor to do any act or thing, by word or|and had a favoured opportunity in humbly waiting 
writing, prejudicial to the cause of America. Know-|upon Almighty God, so that the hearts of many 
ing my innocence, and that my religious principles} were tendered, especially in time of solemn prayer 
would restrain me from,doing anything to promote/and supplication, for the support and preservation 
the shedding of blood, or to injure my country, [| of ourselves and our families. 

told them I could not sign such a paper, as it would| “On third-day, we sent for some of the persons 
imply guilt, which I was free from. They still] who were instrumental in our being taken, and de- 
urged my going with them; but I told them, that|manded of them whose prisoners we were? One 
as they had nothing justly to lay to my charge,|of them said that none of us were his prisoners ; 
and the other did not own any except my brother 
Israel, John Hunt, Samuel Pleasants and Phineas 
Bond. In the afternoon an order from council ap- 
peared, for our removal to Staunton, in Virginia ; 
upon which we wrote another remonstrance against 
their proceedings. Next day we were permitted 
staunch and upright. One of them then went and/to go home to prepare for our journey, and on the 
brought a guard of about ten men, whom they had| following morning [ had a solid opportunity in quiet 
left in the street; and again urged my going with| retirement with my family, and parted with my be- 
them. But I still maintained my right as a free-|loved wife in tender affection. We were supported 
wan and a christian. He then took me by the arm,|in this close trial beyond expectation, the saying of 
and said he would force me to go; but I would not|the apostle being verified in my mind, ‘ None of 
move from my seat. The men he had brought into] these things move me ;’ being enabled to resigu my 
the house seemed averse to meddling with me; but| life and my all to the disposal of Divine Providence. 
this man insisted that they should do their duty ;| About eight o’clock I returned to my prison and 
80 I was lifted by two of them off my seat and led| continued until afternoon, when two men came and 
tothe door. My wife insisted on going with me;|informed us they were appointed to conduct us to 
80 my friend John Parrish, taking her by one arm,| Reading. We demanded a sight of their orders, 
and myself by the other, we supported her; and| which they refused. At length, after much alterca- 
with these soldiers we were conducted to the ma-|tion, one of them read a paper, but another paper 
sou’s lodge. Though I believe she had not walked| containing further orders, he absolutely refused to 
so far, at once, for two years, and was very poorly,|read, or to give us a copy of it. We entered a 
yet she was sustained, both in mind and body.| protest, and called in several inhabitants to witness 
The people seemed generally serious, and mavy|it: they were also informed that messengers were 
affected, when we came to the lodge and were con-| despatched to the chief justice, for writs of habeas 
ducted up stairs. Before we were put into a room,|corpus ; but they paid no regard to that. The 
the person who brought the guard into my house,| wagons, Xc., being before our prison, we were at 
demanded the keys of my desk. I told him I|leugth forced out. Mgny hundreds of people were|for ourselves and for this once highly favoured 
thought he had no right to make such a demand,| ranged along the alley, some of them much affected ;||and. Previous to leaving our own province, we 
and I would give him none. He then asked my|and many poor blacks, as well as others, after I|again protested against their unwarrantable pro- * 
wife, and she also denied him. He then said he| was in the wagon, shook me by the hand, being| ceedings; as also at Potomac, on leaving Mary- 
Would break the desk open; and so returned to my| affected with our hard treatment. We were paraded | land, crossing the river at Watkins's ferry. 


man, I could not consent to comply with their un- 
reasonable demand, and could not leave my house 
without being forced. When they saw I was reso- 
lute, endeavours were used to prevail on my wife 
tourge my going quietly with them; but she was 
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“ Second-day, 29th; Near Winchester | met a/an easy profession which can be so thrown off or 
letter, by which I found the inhabitants had im-|put on at pleasure? Ab! this lukewarmness, where 


bibed some prepossessions against us; yet we entered | will it land us. We might, in connection with this 


peaceably. 


and the many other departures amongst us, say 


“Third-day, the lieutenant alleged that the | with the prophet, “Oh that my head were waters, 
papers presented to him were so confused, that he |and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 


could not determine what to do with us. 


About | weep day and night for the slain of the — 


noon some turbulent persons assembled, and de-|of my people.” 


manded very peremptorily that we should be or- 
dered out of the town, threatening to force us out 
that afternoon. The lieutenant moderated them 
by promising that a guard should be kept at the 
doors of the house where we were, and that he 
would despatch a messenger to congress, and an- 
other to their governor, respecting us. We endea- 
voured under this trial to gather into silence, and 
my mind was preserved above the fear of man, 
“having been helped to resign myself and all I had, 
with my dear wife, to him who gave me breath and 
being. The power of the Highest is able to stay 
the wrath of man and preserve his dependent 
people; blessed and praised be his holy name! 

“ Fourth and fifth-days, an address to the con- 
gress, and also one to the governor of Virginia, were 
prepared by us, setting forth our case and enclos- 
ing our publications. 

ie (To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Marriage; its Ancient and True Order. 


George Fox says: “I asked him,” Doctor Cra- 
dock, ‘‘ where he read, from Genesis to Revelation, 
that ever any priest did marry any! For we do 
not read that Isaac, Jacob, Boaz and Ruth were 
ever married by the priests ; but they took one an- 
other in the assemblies of the righteous, in the pre- 
sence of God and his people; and so do we. So 
that we have all the holy men and women, that the 
scriptures speak of in this practice, on our side.” 

Our excellent discipline says, “ Let such of our 
members be admonished, who keep company, in 
order for marriage, with persons not of our Society ; 
or who are either present themselves, or consent to 
their children being present at marriayes of those 
not in membership, which are accomplished by the 
assistance of a priest. And where any are present 
at the marriage of a member, accowplished either 
by the official interference of a priest, or in any 
other way out of our comely order, they are to be 
dealt with, and where they are not brought to a 
sense of their error, let them be testified against.” 
—1719. 

It is cause for discouragement to the sincere, 
honest hearted, consistent supporters of all our 
christian testimonies; whose earnest desire and aim 
is to be found maintaining them in thelr wholeness ; 
and who also crave that all our members may strive 
for this object; that any should so sct at nought 
the very spirit of our discipline, (although it may 
not merely the letter) as to attend at the place 
where any member may be accomplishing his or 
her marriage, contrary to our testimony and dis- 
cipline in this respect, aud our wholesome and 
scriptural order in marriage. It may be (to avoid 
transgressing the letter of the discipline) during the 
time the ceremony is being perforwed, through the 
official interference of a priest, these unwatchful 
compromising ones are in an adjoining room, thus 
virtually sanctioning the violation of the discipline 
in spirit, if not in the letter; in substance if not in 
form. Is this any thing less than dissimulation? 
And in what light must persons of other religious 
professions, there present, look upon these willing 
and unwary partakers of the feast.openly ; although, 

‘ while the ceremony is accomplishing they must, 
bly to their profession, absent themselves. 

ill not others be induced to conclude that this is 


New Jersey, Fifth month, 1863. 
— 22 --— 
Selected. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Still onward through this land of foes 
I pass in Pilgrim guise ; 
I may not stop to seek repose 
Where cool the shadow lies ; 
I may not stop amid the grass 
To pluck earth’s fairest flowers, 
Nor by her springing fountains pass 
The sultry noontide hours ; 


Yet flowers I wear upon my breast 
That no earth garden knows— 
White lilies of immortal peace, 
And love’s deep-tinted rose ; 
And there the blue-eyed flowers of faith, 
And hope’s bright buds of gold, 
As lone I tread the upward path 
In richeshues unfold. 


I keep my armor ever on, 
For foes beset my Way; 

I watch, lest passing on alone 
I fall a helpless prey. 

No earthly love have I—T lean 
Upon no mortal breast; 

But my Beloved, though unseen 
Walks near and gives me rest. 


Afar, around I often see, 
Throughout this desert wide, 
His Pilgrims pressing on like me— 
They often pass my side ; 

The kindly smile, the gentle word, 
For Jesus’ sake | give ; 

But love--O Thou alone adored! 
For Thee alone | live. 


Painful and dark the pathway seems 
To distant earthly eyes ; 

They only see the hedging thorns 
On either side that rise ; 

They cannot know how soft between 
The flowers of love are strewn— 
The sunny ways, the pastures green, 

Where Jesus leads His own; 


They cannot see, as darkening clouds 
Behind the Pilgrim close, 

How far adown the western glade 
The golden glory flows ; 

They cannot hear ’mid earthly din 
The song to Pilgrims known, 

Still blending with the angel’s hymn 
Around the wondrous throne. 


—_-2—_—_ 


Selected. 
HYMN. 
I journey through a desert drear and wild, 
Yet is my heart by such sweet thoughts beguiled, 
Of Him on whom I[ lean—my strength and stay— 
I can forget the sorrows of the way. 


Thoughts of His love !—the root of every grace, 
Which finds in this poor heart a dwelling-place ; 
The sunshine of my soul, than day more bright, 
And my calm pillow of repose by night. 


Thoughts of His sojourn in this vale of tears! 
The tale of love unfolded in those years 

Of sinless suffering, and patient grace, 

I love again, and yet again, to trace. 


Thoughts of His glory!—on the cross I gaze, 
And there behold its sad, yet healing rays; 
Beacon of hope, which, lifted up on high, 
Illumes with heavenly light the tear-dimm’d eye. 


Thoughts of His coming !—for that joyful day 

In patient hope I watch, and wait, and pray ; 

The dawn draws nigh—the midnight shadows flee; 
And what a sunrise will that advent be! 























































Thus while I journey, on, my Lord to meet, 

My thoughts and meditations are so sweet, 

Of Him on whom I lean—my strength, my stay, 
I can forget the sorrows of the way. 


M. J.D, 
—— oe 


For “The Friend” ‘ 
Wild Flowers. 


The warm sunshine and soft spring showers not 
only accomplish their great mission of usefulness 
in ripening the crops necessary for our existe 
but are also quietly bringing to life thousands 
smaller plants which seem placed here to adorn the 
earth solely for our delight. The earliest wild 
flower of much note is the exquisite Trailing Ar. 
butus or May Flower, calling up thoughts of the 
noble-hearted Puritans and the good ship which 
brought them to our shores. Glad as we are to 
see its buds opening, what must have been their 
delight when they hailed its earliest blossoms as a 
sign that the first dreary winter, with all its suffer- 
ing, was at last over. 1t is sometimes found in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia as early as the mid: 
die of the third month, coming almost before the 
last snow-drifts have melted, and then, not as we 
would fancy in some sheltered sunny nook opening 
to the south, but always on a northern or western 
exposure, and generally on a bleak hill-side. After 
the trailing arbutus fairly arrives, it has the field 
pretty much to itself for about a week, = 
the first hepaticas and sanguinarias; but it 
not long before the whole glory of spring-time is 
scattered over hill-side and meadow. The Hous 
tonia or Quaker Lady is among the first to come 
and last to go, and with its lovely pearl-colored 
blossoms grows in such myriads that the fields are 
tinted with it. The Pedate violet, too, unlike its 
more lowly relation (which never makes much show 
though it is to be found almost everywhere) is easily 
distinguished from afar, on some dry mossy slope, 
by its bright blue clusters. The spring-beauty, 
sarcifrage, wild ginsing, crowfoot, anemone, and 
dog-tooth violet, are all blooming by thousands— 
often hidden in the quiet nooks of the woods, and 
again flashing over the meadows a perfect riot of 
blossoms. A more shy but equally lovely flower 
is the cypripedium, looking almost tropical with its. 
bright golden or pink sack, the former sometimes 
spotted with rich brown. It grows on dry hill-sides, 
in the woods, and is not a very sociable flower, for 
you may find one and hunt a long time ere you 
chance on another. The most showy of the spring- 
flowers is the wild columbine, which generally 
grows upon the rocks, often in such profusion that 
the dark faces seem positively glowing with them. 
It grows in every little crevice where there is any 
earth, every plant covered with crimson and golden 
bells, which, for beauty of colouring and delicacy 
of texture, far surpass all robes of human toiling 
and spinning. The least breath of wind sets them 
all swaying, adding exquisite grace to their other 
charms. ‘tbe Lupin at the same time is in full 
bloom, with its pretty leaves and spikes of rathet 
coarse blue flowers ; it has not the delicacy of most 
of the spring flowers, and seems rather as if it had 
come too early, and should have waited for the 
larger and deeper coloured flowers of autumn. The 
wild dycentra is just fading as these come; every 
part of this plant is so perfect it is hard to tell which 
to admire most, the tiny pink roots, quite pretty 
enough to be above ground, or the feathery leaves, 
from the midst of which rises a stem hung with the 
pure white flowers, making it altogether quite wor- 
thy to be a relation to its showy Chinese cousin, 8 
often seen in our gardens. As the summer 
vances, the more delicate flowers wither, and those 
that take their places are deeper in hue and coarser 
in texture. The Kalmia or laurel, which grows 
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abundantly in many places, is the most conspicuous loans external behaviour to its precepts; to do all 
and is extremely beautiful, the bushes often being this is but a small thing; but when done, if unac- 
covered with a cloud of blossoms, varying from the ‘companied with that graee of God which is like a 
pure white of the open flowers, to the deep pink of | refiner’s fire or the fuller’s soap, it is but washing 
the folded buds. The lobelias, blue and red, the! the outside of the cup and platter, while inwardly 
different varieties of brilliant wild-lilies, and the|we are full of corruption. The work of sanctifi- 
wild sun-flower, all make the last summer months|cation is a great work, which nothing but the 
gay in the meadows and along the little streams, mighty power of God can accomplish; for who 
and keep up the constant succession till the autumn |but he can bring a clean thing out of an unclean, 
flowers begin their reign. The variety of these is|and release the creature, sold under sin, from his 
much less than those which adorn the earlier months bondage to Satan, when he is himself opposed to 


of the year, but they make up for it by their num- 
bers, blooming in myriads. The fields are almost 
covered with the tall iron-weed, with its deep purple 
blossoms, the eupatorium or bone-set, with its pink- 
ish white flowers; and brighter than either, the 
lames of the golden-rod, looking as if the sunlight 
bed got entangled in the thick blossoms. The asters 
are to be found in the woods, along the road-side, 
and on the edges of the fields; they seem to ask 
only a handful of earth, air and sunshine, and they 
are ready to beautify the homeliest spot. Among 
the late wild flowers, there is one that is second in 
beauty to none, the exquisite blue gentian with its 
soft fringed petals. It is rather a rare plant, but, 
when suited in a locality, grows quite abundantly. 
Though such a delicate flower, it will keep fresh 
longer when gathered than almost any other; closin 
every night and opening again when they are shneed 
in the sunlight. They will sometimes open at night 
when placed near a strong light. These are nearly 
the last of the flowers, for by the time they are in- 
stalled, the green of the forests is changing to the 
bright autumnal hues, and the deserted fields and 
southward flying birds show that the frosts of winter 
are at hand. 


“Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
* ” * 7 * 
Everywhere about us they are glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us spring is born, 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn. 


Not alone in spring’s armorial bearing, 

And in summer's green-emblazoned field, 
But in arms of brave old autumn’s wearing, 

In the centre of his brazen shield. 

* * * x * 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


LonGrELLOw. 
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his deliverance, and bring him into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God? But great as is the 
work, and diverse as it is from anything which men 
or devils can effect, it is nevertheless one which 
Satan and the corruption of our own hearts, use all 
their efforts to counterfeit. The adversary, we are 
told, can “transform himself into an angel of 
light,” and “ the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.” On these two affecting 
and alarming truths, is reared that strong delu- 
sion by which so many are led blindfold to eternal 
despair.— Susan Huntington. 


Vineyards on the Rhine—Prankfort, &e. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

* * * * We embarked again on the 
Rhine at about half-past nine o’clock on day 
morning for this place—Mayence—where we ar- 
rived a little after seven o’clock in the evening ; 
having been nearly twice as long on the river as 
we were told we should be, when we set out. The 
boat was no improvement upon that.we had trav- 
elled in from Cologne, but the beauty of the scenery 
was ample compensation, and we enjoyed the trip 
greatly. 

I have spoken of the numerous castles on the 
shores of the Rhine below Coblentz, but they abound 
more and more above this town—are too numerous 
to attempt to name them; a few elegantly restored 
like Stolzenfels, but many more in almost all stages 
of ruin and of picturesque and imposing beauty ; 
and all in extraordinary situations, on apparently 
almost indecessible heights. Some on bold cliffs, 
seeming to overhang the river, with a dark moun- 
tain background towering above them, others 
springing up against the sky, on the summit of the 
highest peaks. There are two nearly opposite 
Stolzenfels, one of them, the castle of Lahneck, has 
very fine towers, and makes an appearance which 
is highly impressive; and as we passed up the 
river, almost every mile brought the ruins of some 
one into view, and often several were in sight on 
opposite sides of the river. The scenery continues 
increasingly fine as we progress; the precipitous 
rocks sometimes towering hundreds of feet almost 
perpendicularly from the water’s edge, it might be 
called bold and grand. These heights were chosen 


Upon what Depends our Happiness for Time|1 suppose by the robber barons of feudal times as 
and Eternity.—Could we realize the tremendous| places of retreat and defence, because of their 


consequences connected with religion, we should, 
I think, cease to view it with so much supineness 


being almost inaccessible, whence they sallied forth 
to rob and murder those who had not sufficient 


and indifference, and give it that careful consider-| power to defend themselves; and it is a grateful 


ttion which it deserves. When we reflect that, 
‘pon our possessing real religion, depends our hap- 
piness, both for time and eternity; that the least 
mistake may be productive of evils, the nature and 
extent of which exceed our powers of conception, 


and that this religion must be diligently sought 


for, before it can be obtained; we must surely, 
unless our hearts are totally blinded by sin, and 


harder than the nether mill-stone, be excited to 
extlaim, with sincerity and earnestness, “ What 
must Ido to be saved?” It isa small thing to 


ve christianity, to acquire a theoretical know- 


ge of its doctrines, to speak of its nature and 


reflection that these vast citadels being allowed to 
crumble into decay, or being no longer used but for 
peaceful purposes, is a loud comment upon the 
progress of mankind, and the gradual gaining of 
the peaceable principles of the gospel. There is 
one more castle worthy of special notice, both 
from its own peculiar beauty, and that of its situ- 
ation,—the castle of Rheinstein,—perched upon 
the top of a prism shaped rock, with the sharp 
perpendicular edge presented to the water. It was 
formerly a ruin, but it has been restored for one of 
the summer resorts of the Prussian prince, and is 
said to be fitted up witb great elegance. Looking 


thought it rather the most beautiful establishment 
we had seen of the kind, not excepting Stolzenfels, 
It has not so many towers, and has less fanciful 
ornament than the latter, and its position on the 
pinnacle of this singular shaped rock, which is 
bare for a great portion of its height, and, on that 
part of the top not occupied by the building, cov- 
ered with ivy and dense foliage, makes it a most 
striking and picturesque object. The castle stands 
about four hundred and fifty feet above the river, 
and so close is the base of the rock to the water, 
they have been obliged to blow away a portion of 
it in order to obtain room for the track of the rail- 
road. 

I have not yet spoken of one of the interesting 
and really extraordinary features of the scenery 
on the Rhine—that of the vineyards. We had had 
no previous conception of the vast extent of the 
country which is here devoted to the culture of the 
grape. Throughout nearly the whole distance of 
that two days journey, from about ten or twelve 
miles above Cologne to Mayence, not only is the 
ground wherever there is anything like a level or 
slope, covered with vineyards, but the steep sides 
of most of the mountains, and on what appeared 
to the beholder the face of almost inaccessible 
rocky heights, are also clothed with luxuriant vines, 
to an extent truly wonderful; the perseverance and 
labor required to accomplish which is amazing. 
The vines being planted in rows, and not suffered 
to grow large, each one being trained on a pole in 
the manner of some of our bean vines, a vineyard 
at a little distance resembles our Indian cornfields 
—having, instead of the rich elegant tassel, a 
little branch or two waving gracefully from the 
top. Vine clad hills are very pretty, but so much 
of it becomes monotonous, and is less beautiful 
than richly varied foliage. The following is an 
extract from ’s journal, respecting these 
vineyards and their culture: 

“We first noticed the vineyards about eight 
miles below Bonn, and we afterwards found the 
grape extensively cultivated in the open and in the 
rolling country far from the Rhine; but it is from 
the grapes grown on the slopes of the mountains 
on each side of this river that a large part of the 
German wines are made, and hence in our country 
they are generally called Rbenish wines. It hav- 
ing been found that the grapes grown on the steep 
sides of the mountains make wines of the finest 
flavour, the greatest pains are taken by the owners 
of these heights to grow the vine wherever soil 
enough can be found or deposited, to afford them 
sufficient nourishment; and in many places where 
the rock has been originally bare, earth and. ma- 
nure have been, and continue to be carried u 
from year to year, to keep up the vineyard. It 
was astonishing to see upon nearly all those heights 
which I have been reterring to, which were not 
really inaccessible, the vine growing luxuriantly, 
more especially on the right bank. Of course the 
whole has to be terraced, and we frequently saw 
from fifteen to twenty terraces on the face of a 
mountain from eight hundred to a thousand feet 
high, the walls of each terrace varying from six 
to fifteen feet in height, and each terrace made 
accessible by a flight of stone steps. The quality 
of the wine is greatly influenced by the manner in: 
which the vineyard is presented to the sun and 
screened from the north winds; hence in those 
portions of the river where it runs nearly due east 
and west, or especially where the right bank looks 
out a little to the west of south, so as to receive 
the rays of the summer sun the greater part of 
the day, and where the gorge through which the 
river runs is narrow but not so contracted as to 


excellence, and, in a pharisaical manner, to mould|up at it from the steamboat as we passed by, we/allow the shadow of the high south bank to reach 
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the base of the north, the greatest labor and care [shaped like our mile-stones, set up all through 
are expended to make the vine grow upon this the country, and we suppose these mark the boun- 
north side; and in several places we saw vineyards daries of the ground owned by different individ- 
growing from soil contained in baskets placed upon juals ; but the eye ranges over the whole landscape, 
terraces along the whole face of a mountain side, |unobstructed by hedge or fence; and the greater 
too steep to have soil of its own, or to retain that |pare of the country in Germany thus far, continues 
placed upon it except it is enclosed in basket work, to be an almost unvaried level * * * * * 
or something similar. The labor and care to make| The old part of the town of Frankfort exceeds 
and keep up these vineyards is almost incredible ; | any other we have been in, for the antiquated ap- 
everything must be carried up on the heads of|pearance of the houses, and the crookedness and 
men or women; and we repeatedly saw them toil- | Darrowness of some of the streets. These quaint 
ing up these mountain sides with their loads, or {looking buildings, many stories high, each upper 
busily at work on the narrow terraces near their story projecting over the one below, have been 
tops, whence it looked as though a little slip might |standing hundreds of years, and could have told 
precipitate them hundreds of feet below. Besides|us strange tales of times long gone by, had they 
this, so delicate is the vine, and so much is the |the power of chronicling the events they had wit- 
strength and flavour of the wine affected by the/nessed. The house in which Luther resided when 
nature of the soil that produces the grape, and |living at Frankfort, is still standing at the corner 


the healthfulness and vigor of the plant, that the 
vine dresser has to be constantly on the alert, | 
watching his charge, digging, pruning, and manu- 
ring, checking too juxuriant a growth, and at once 
removing those parts that are diseased. So that 
however natural, charming, and attractive the life| 
and occupation of a vine dresser may appear when 
drawa by the imagination, that of those who work 
upon the Rhioe is most laborious and unsentimental. | 

“Before reaching Riidesheim, not many miles 
below Mayence, the Rhine widens out into a much 
broader stream with low and tame borders, occa- 
sionally swelling into a hill. On one of these up- 
risings, a few miles above Riidesheim, is the cele- 
brated vineyard of Johannisberg—the property of 
the late Prince Metternich—producing the wine of 
that name. A large white mansion stands con- 
spicuously upon it, closely surrounded by vines, 
some of which are said to be growing even over 
the extensive wine cellars; the ground being too 
valuable to allow of any of it being devoted to 
gardens or ornamental trees. There are about 
seventy acres upon which the grapes producing the 
wine grow; and the genuine article is so highly | 
auk it is generally purchased for the use of| 
royalty ; in some years the wine produced by the 
whole vintage having sold as high as ten dollars a| 
a” Fe? 

* * * We walked over the bridge of boats! 
from Mayence to the town of Cassel, opposite, on| 
the morning of the , to procure our tickets for 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. These bridges of boats 
are most inconvenient means for passage, a portion | 
having to be removed every time a vessel passes up 
or down the river. Our lodgings were so situated 
at Cologne and Coblentz, where they have the same | 
kind of bridges, that we overlooked them; and we 


of one of the old streets, and has a likeness of him 
attached to the front of it. We became almost 
bewildered in wandering about these old streets, 
nearly lost, in truth, but after finally finding our 
way back to our hotel, we set out again to visit the 
new part of the town; having seen which, I should 
say Frankfort is the finest continental town we 
have yet visited. It has some very fine wide 
streets, and even flagged side-walks in some of 
these—a rare thing in this part of the world— 
with very handsome modern buildings, private and 
public; charming, extensive boulevards on two 
sides of the city, on which are numerous elegant 
tasteful villas with very pretty gardens. All much 
more in accordance with our ideas of luxury and 
splendor than anything of the kind we have pre- 
viously seen in Kurope. I suppose there is great 
wealth accumulated here, and it is employed by 
some of those holding it in erecting magnificent 


others as well as themselves, these gardens and 
boulevards; which occupy the space where for- 
merly were the walls and trenches. There are 
several fountains in different parts of the city, and 
a number of statues of men cclebrated for learn- 
ing, &e.; among others, on a large oblong block, 
with figures in bas-relief, and small figures around 
its base, are three large statues representing Faust, 
Guttenberg, and Schaffer, the three alleged inven- 
tcsofprating, * * © FT ESSE 

The Hotel de Russie, at which we took lodgings 
while at Frankfort, is an immense establishment, 
and is conducted with great system. As the first 
class hotels, both in Belgium and Germany, seem to 
be built and conducted much on the same plan, I 
may give you a sketch of their general appear- 


They are generally of white stone, and 


ling on them, on an average, every fifteen min-|the exterior is plain; the house occupying four 
utes; and it was pitiable to see how much labour|sides of a quadrangle from eighty to a hundred 


ance, which wears an air of superiority or even of|looking walks winding between them. 
observed there was an interruption to the travel-|grandeur. 


windows and doors, so that you cannot move with. 
out seeing yourself multiplied almost ad infinitum, 
The quadrangle is paved with square stones, and 
around it, as well as in the passages and on the 
landings of the stair-cases, are arranged fine o: 

and lemon trees, and oleanders, which last bej 
now in full bloom, are highly ornamental. The 
head waiter or commissionaire, who speaks French 
and English, immediately comes forward to re. 
ceive you on your arrival, opens your carriags 
door, and conducts you to apartments; and g 
porter—who also speaks one or two languages be- 
side his native German—is constantly stan ing in 
the arch way to answer inquiries and give informa. 
tion. The servants are very gentlemanly in their 
deportment and dress, and evidently think their 
occupation quite respectable enough to require 
them to show their good breeding in the manner 
of performing their duties ; indeed, many of them 
look and seem so like gentlemen, one wonders they 
are willing to occupy such situations, * * 

We have been moving about so much since we 
left Mayence that I have had no time to keep up 
my journal. From Frankfort we proceeded by 
railroad to Heidelberg. There was little of inte 
rest on the way until after we passed Darmstad 
the capital of the Grand Duchy, in which the duke 
and court generally reside. Soon after leaving it 
we observed a forest which is preserved as a place 
for wild hogs, to afford the duke the opportunity 
to hunt wild boars. As we proceeded, the level 
country, of which we had seen so much, gradually 
changed, swelling into hills and mountains in the 
distance; and the whole country half way up 
their sides as far as we could see and over the 
plain, was very luxuriant, and teeming with fruits 
of various kinds. A forest—the first we had seen 


dwellings, and in laying out for the benefit of|/bearing any resemblance to an American forest, 


stretched for some miles along the upper parts of 
the mountains, and in the gorges between them, 
The whole way, from this point to Heidelberg, is 
a succession of beautiful and highly cultivated un- 
dulations on the left side of the road, and on the 
right, a wide extended plain equally productive. 
On both sides we passed thriving apple orchards, 
vineyards, fields of hemp, flax, tobacco, various 
vegetables, Indian corn, and other grain, all grow- 
ing vigorously or ripened ; besides these, there were 
large fields of the poppies from which-opium is ob- 
tained. As might be expected, the population 
throughout this part of Germany is very dense, 
and we were frequently passing little old looking 
towns, which seemed connected together by their 
vineyards and orchards, with shaded pleasant 
As we ob- 
served few of what we would call farm-houses 


|standistg by the road-sides, situated amid the fields, 


or by the wood-side, we infer that here, as in Bel- 


the poor fellows who had the charge had to per-|feet square, and this being entered from the street|gium, the people prefer living in villages and going 
form, in removing and replacing the section of|by an arched way from fifteen to twenty feet wide.|out to their plots to work. The old ruins which 
boats. In the ride from Mayence to Frankfort, a|The front part of the building through which this|crown the summits of so many of the high bills 
distance of about twenty English miles, we passed | arched way passes, and under which your carriage|that overtop these villages, add the charm of an- 
through a succession of apple orchards, vineyards, |drives, is about thirty feet deep; near the front|tiquity and the legends of the middle ages to the 
and Indian corn. The sight of the latter—it being| part of it is the clerk’s office, and at the inner cnd|interest of this district. We very frequently ob 
the first-we had seen—was quite interesting to us}on each side are reception halls; the entrance to| serve cows haruessed to the heavy clumsy wagons, 
Awerican travellers, reminding us of our beautiful | which is by broad flights of steps with columns at|drawing ponderous loads, sometimes alone, and 
fields at home; though this was very inferior in|the head, on each side the high, wide door-ways.|sometime in a team with a horse and a donkey, the 
appearance to what we had been accustomed to|The spacious stair-cases, leading to the upper| whole forming rather a comical looking establish 
see. Nowhere in Germany have we seen anything stories, are of stone, and are very imposing;|/ment. ‘here is one picturesque feature in Ameri- 
to divide field from field, or separate the common having columns and arches above and below to|can and English landscapes, which is wanting 1D 
roads from the lands through which they pass. support them, and the stone passages above. he|these countries; that of groups of cattle grazing im 
Often these roads are raised from three to five feet large dining and breakfast rooms which occupy/|the fields and on the hills. As there arc no fences, 
above the level of the fields they traverse, but this the lower story of one side of the quadrangle, are|the cattle are soiled or fed in pens; though occa 
is not always the case. The railroads frequently | elegantly finished, with fresco paintings on wall and|sionally a girl or boy or an old woman may be seen 
have a low hedge on each side, and sometimes a \ceiling, often with much gilding, and with magnifi-| holding a rope to which one or two cows are fas- 
ditch; but often even they have nothing to sepa-|cent large mirrors; which sometimes line the|tened, while they eat the grass on the headlands of 
rate them from the fields. We observed stones, | whole sides of the dining saloons between the/a grain patch, oats field, Mc. We still see more 
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THE FRIEND. 


women than men laboring in the fields; have seen|inches high. Spring wheat from eight to ten inches, | tions, said to be “excellent for leather.” Many 


young girls, as well as older women, mowing,|and winter wheat coming out in head. The pro-| appliances are resorted to in order to give a gloss 
ploughing, and even performing hard labour in the|spect for fruit here, is more favourable than ever|to leather; that which is composed of shellac forms 
cities, such as sawing wood, loading and unloading |before—for apples in particular—as a number of a crust on the surface, which tends to crack the 
carts, working among the stone, where building is|orchards are now just coming to a size and age to 
going op, &c. It is a disgrace to Germany that|commence bearing, and the winter and souliia bins care of harness; many take improper care. 
the female sex is obliged to submit to this kind of|ing been more favourable than usual. Yet it is 
out-door employment; but it doubtless arises in| generally admitted, I believe, that fruit trees here} oil, and if suffered to remain wet long, it will lose 


at part from so large a portion of the men being have more obstructions to contend with, and re 


|grain, and is therefore injurious. Few take any 


Whenever leather is wet it loses a portion of its 


to serve in the army—it has appeared to us|quire more care and attention to insure success,| the leather becomes dry and brittle. The grain 
that one-third of all the men we have seen were joe further east and south, in a timbered country.| will shrink and crack whea the life is gone. 


soldiers—where they spend their time in idleness 


The month throughout has been a pleasant and) 


ic of this substance; and if this is not restored 


Leather should be kept clean, for dirt of any 


and vice, while their mothers, sisters and wives are| growing one, and much warmer than the same/kind will absorb the oil. The more leather is 
obliged to perform the work they ought to be exe-|time last year. The highest point of the barometer} used and exposed to wet, perspiration of the horse 


cuting at home. during the month was 29.29, and the lowest 28.60.|or other cause, the more frequently it should be 
(To be continued.) 





The lust of the Eye; the pride of Life—o en- 
in the chase of fashionable appearance, is not 

only an indication of a vain and little mind, but 
is certainly inconsistent with pressing towards the 


mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. The desire of making an appear- 
ance, has ruined many people in their circumstan- 


ees, more in their characters, and most in their 


souls. We may flatter ourselves that we can pur- 
sue these things, and be religious at the same time ; 
but itis a mistake. 


The vanity of mind which 


A. F. 
Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, 
Sixth mo., Ist, 1863. 


Printing by Telegraph. 

Some interesting experiments, designed to prove 
the practicability of printing by telegraph, or, in 
other words, to show how a telegraphic apparatus 
can register simultaneously in type messages of 
which it is the medium, were recently made in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and other gentlemen 
‘at the offices of the United Kingdom Telegraph 


Company, in old Broad street, London, where a 
machine for the purpose, as invented and patented 
by Professor Hughes, is now in operation, commu- 
nicating with Birmingham and other large towns. 
The instrument was first introduced in America, 
and has since been brought into practical use in 
France, and more recently in Italy, with, it is said, 
complete success. It is now being tried on the 
lines of the United Kingdom Telegraph Company, 
with the view to its adoption by them. The ma- 
} ; : chine is fixed to a table or platform not larger than 
singularity of conduct will draw upon us. Thus|an ordinary chess-board, and 1s altogether very 
we shall be carried down the stream by the course|neat and compact. The electric waves are trans- 
of this world ; and shall either fall into the gulf| mitted by a revolving arm, which acts in concert 
of perdition, or if any good should be foun’ in us| with a type-wheel. On the face of the instrument 
towards the Lord God of Israel, it will be almost|are twenty-eight keys, arranged like those of a 
indiscernible and useless. In short, such charac-| piano, but occupying less than a third of the space. 
ters are certainly in a backsliding state, whether|'These correspond with an equal number of metal 
they be ever recovered from it or not. The case|plates, working upwards through slots formed all 


they cherish, eats up everything of a humble, 
serious, and holy nature; rendering us an easy 
prey to temptation when solicited to do as others 
do in an evil thing. A christian’s rule is the will 
of God ; and where the customs of the world run 
counter to this, it is his business to withstand them, 
even though in so doing he may have to withstand 
8 multitude, yea, and a multitude of people of 
fashion ; but if we feel ambitious of their applause, 
we shall not be able to endure the scorn which a 





of the Laodiceans seems to approach the nearest 


to theirs of anything which in scripture occurs to 
me. ‘hey were “ neither cold nor hot;” neither 
the decided friends of Christ, nor his avowed 
enemies; they could not relinquish the world in 
favour of religion, yet neither could they let re- 
ligion alone. ‘hey were vainly puffed up with a 
notion of their wealth, their wisdom, and their 
finery ; saying, “ I am rich, and increased in goods, 


and have need of nothing;” but in the account of 


the faithful and true witness, they were “ poor, and 
blind, and wretched, and miserable, and naked.” 
Such a decision ought to make us tremble at the 
thought of aspiring to imitate people of fashion.— 
Andrew Fuller. 


For “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather in lowa for Fifth month, 
1863. 


About twenty days of the past month were clear. 

n on the 11th, 15th, 27th, 28th and 30th— 
but oply light showers with two exceptions—in all 
hot more than 2} inches of water fell. Quite cool 
for a few days, about the middle of the month; 
during which time the mercury sunk as low as 40°, 
tnd at noon on the 20th and 2lst, raised as high 
8 86°, but, with those two exceptions, was seldom 


round a circular disc, on the top of which, but not 
in connection with it, the arm and what is called 
“ contact-maker,” revolve. ‘The type-wheel and 
this arm revolve together, and, when a key is de- 
pressed by the operator, a plate corresponding with 


while at the same instant, by a graduated move- 
iment, the paper is carried on a space ready to re- 
\ceive the next impression. The instrument is worked 
chiefly by women, and very much after the manner} 


of a piano, but with a heavier touch. It prints at both| 
ends of the wire simultaneously and in clear type,| 
so that the operator sees the message which is be- 
ing transmitted as it proceeds, and no copying or 
translation being required, the chance of error is 
avoided. The speed secured in France and in| 
America by highly trained operators, is said to| 

ave reached from forty to fifty words a minute. | 
At this rate, the instrument would print matter 
equal to a column of the Times in a few minutes) 
less than an hour, assuming there was no break in} 
the operation, which probably would be too eoatt 
to assume. It was brought into use in transmit- 
ting a report of the recent speech of Mr. Bright, 
at Birmingham.—London Times, 


How to take care of Harness.—In answer to the 








? 


the letter touched is raised, and the letter is printed,| ———— 


ow 60°, or above 80°. Eleven or twelve days|inquiry respecting the kind of oil for harness, I 


oiled; it needs oiling oftener in summer than in 
winter; if not used at all, it should be occasion- 
ally oiled, to keep it supplied with what it lost by 
evaporation. The patent leather parts of a har- 
ness, such as winkers, saddle, etc., should be rub- 
bed over with some clean, soft oil, and immedi- 
ately wiped off with a soft woollen rag or chamois 
leather ; this is all the care those parts need, 
When not used, harness should be hung up in a 
dark closet, as cool as possible, but not damp ; it 
will stand the cold of winter better than the heat 
of summer. 

To clean and oil a harness, hang it where all 
parts can be reached easily; (it would be better to 
unbuckle every strap ;) wash clean by a sponge or 
woollen rag with blood-warm water and castile 
soap, using as little water as will do the work; 
when two-thirds dry, apply the oil with a woollen 
rag, pulling each strap through the hand; be 
careful, that where the buckle-boles are, a little 
more is applied ; also the belly-bands, breechings, 
and the straps that buckle in the bits need an 
extra allowance; let it remain in a warm place for 
a few hours, (not in the hot sun, or before a hot 

fire,) until the oil has well entered the leather; 
then rub off all that remains on the surface briskly 
with a dry, woollen rag, and your work is finished. 
Be careful that you do not apply too much oil, and 
be equally careful that you apply it often enough. 

The best oil for harness is one quart neats foot 
oil, four ounces beef’s tallow, aud three table- 
spoonfuls of lamp-black ; add four ounces of vees- 
wax for use in summer weather.—Ohio Farmer, 
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The arrival of Summer weather is producing its 
usual effect of sending citizens into the country, 
either for residence during its continuance, or on 
excursions through different interesting sections of 
the Union, in search of health and recreation. 
The meetings are much reduced in size in the city, 
and not a few familiar faces are missed in the daily 
walks through the streets. Our columns have at 
different times, in former years, received an added 
interest by communications furnished by those who 
have occupied a leisure hour at their country 
houses, in penning their thoughts and observations; 
or by summer travellers, who have been willing to 
impaet to others some knowledge of what they have 
seen and enjoyed; and we allude to the subject 
now, in the hope of again enlisting some such of 
our friends in contributing to the interest of our 


journal. 





It may be remembered that two Englishmen, of 


the month might properly be termed windy, yet|give you the results of my observation for more| the names of Speke and Grant, started from Zanzi- 


wot extremely so, with one or two exceptions of|than thirty years, holding myself responsible for| bar in the autumn of 1860, on an expedition into 
t duration. ‘The farmers’ prospect for a good |the conclusion I have drawn therefrom. the interior of Africa, for the purpose of discover- 
p, so far, appears favourable. Corn about four| It is amusing to read the receipts for prepara-|ing the long sought for sources of the Nile. Ac- 
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counts recently received through the Vice-Consul| Southern Jtems.—The purposes and aims of the leaders| stand by Governor Vance, that the fate of the Gon. 
of the United States at Zanzibar, state that those of the rebellion are distinctly and forcibly stated in the| federacy must be decided in Virginia, and that in nO case 
1 hed been heard f a and that Ca Richmond Exammer of the 30th ult. After expressing an| will the rebel army be allowed to make a stand in North 
eupucters =e = ae en = tess i apprehension that the Southern people do not all under-| Carolina, and deluge her fields with blood and devasta. 
tain Speke “had discovered the Miverango river, | stand and lay to heart the true nature of the destiny of|tion. When they leave Virginia they must retire to the 
which he deems to be the first certain branch of] tie Southern Confederacy, and the responsibility it im-| Cotton States, and end the conflict where it began. 
the Nile. It is four hundred yards wide, with a|poses, the Hzaminer says: “The establishment of the Con-| Kentucky and Tennessee—From Hickman's Bridge, a 
gentle flow to the North. It takes its rise in 0° |/ederacy és, verily, a distinct reaction aguinst the whole} point twenty-six miles beyond Lexington, Ky., General 
19! north lnditede. ia the Victoria Nvan lake |°“"# of the mistaken civilization of the age. And this is| Burnside will direct in person military operations in hig 
. no jade, 18 © Victoria Nyansa, & © | the true reason why we have been left without the sym-|department. General Cox will be in command in Qjg. 
discovered by Captain Speke. pathy of the nations, until we conquered that sympathy | cinnati, for the District of Ohio, subject to the orders of 
“The outlet of Lake Nyanza is twelve miles| withthe sharp edgeof oursword. For ‘ Liberty, Zquality,|General Burnside as Commander-in-Chief. General 
north of the Equator; the stream flowing thence, | /raternity,’ ” a ee Pate ee ha to a Me a Semis ake te cae that 
. . <1 s dination, an overnment. ose social and political) he has devised and put in effect a plan of changing the 
bein; the Epa which is almost a quarter of problems which rack and torture modern society, we|slave labor in his department to compubantalt isbor 
a = ein widt le a ; have undertaken to solve for ourselves, in our own way,/ The male negroes are hired at $8, and the females at $5 
Further particulars are now awaited with much | ang upon our own principles. That ‘among equals| per month, to their former masters, and written contracts 
interest, and probably it will not be long before |equality is right;’ among those who are naturally un-|to this effect are entered into. The plan is admirably 
the report of Speke and Grant will be given to the equal, equality is.chaos; that there are slave races born to| working, and General Payne says that the owners never 
world serve, master races born to govern. Such are the funda- had’so much done nor half so well before. A detach- 
¢ mental principles which we inherit from the ancient} ment of U.S. troops, stationed at Franklin, Ten 
: world, which we lifted up in the face of a perverse gene-| was attacked by 1200 rebel cavalry on the 4th inst. The 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. ration that has forgotten the wisdom of its fathers; by| assailants were repulsed with a loss of 200 men. 
Foreicy.—News from England to the 27th ult. It is | those principles we live, and in their defence we have} Miscellaneous—Legal tenders as Currency.—The Su. 
announced that the cargoes of the ships Nora, Louisa | Shown ourselves ready to die. Reverently we feel that] preme Court of New York have decided unanimously 
Hatch and Charles Hill, bound from England to the East | Out Confederacy is  God-sent missionary to the nations, | that Treasury notes are not a legal tender in the dig 
Indies, and destroyed by the Alabama, were shipped by | With great truths to preach. We must speak them boldly ;| charge of debts contracted and due before the Act of 
and consigned to British subjects. The government is|#24 whoso hath ears to bear let him bear.” The Zzam-) Congress authorizing their issue was passed. Wool, 
called upon to interfere iu the matter, and it is believed | ‘er of the Tth, discredits the confederate dispatches from] The dearth of cotton has produced a great development 
they will do so. A letter from the captain of the Nora, the southwest, especially those which state enormous} of the wool trade. Beside an active market at bigh rates, 
which was burned by the Alabama, off Pernambuco, |!osses in Grant’s army. The editor of the Brandon, Miss. | for all produced in the United States, the imports of 
states that he informed Captain Semmes that his cargo | Republican, visited Jackson after its capture by the | foreign wool at New York for the five months, ending 
was British ; so djd also the captain of the ship Charles Federal forces, and gives a sad picture of the destruction 5th month 25th, amounted to the large aggregate of 
Hill, bat the pirate burned him nevertheless. At a mect-|caused by them. He estimates the total loss of property | 21,185,646 pounds. 
ing of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, it|im the city at five millions of dollars. Emigration to the Far West.—The emigration across 
was stated that Lord Brougham declined to preside, on| Ze Mississippi Rwver.—At the date of the latest ad- the great plains towards the Pacific, is said to be greater 
the ground that such a course was not consistent with | Vices, the siege of Vicksburg continued. Gen. Grant's} this season than ever before, except during the early 
the neutrality which every one ought to observe in the | losses in killed and wounded in the several assaults upon) settlement of California. One traveller met, for sixteen 
American contest. Parliament is not in session. A great|the rebel entrenchments, are stated to be about 5000) days, an average of five hundred wagons per day, 
meeting had been held at Sheffield, on the subject of the | ™en. On the first and second inst., the rebel General| he says that about two-thirds of the emigrants are bound 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. Ten thousand | Johnston made his appearance, with an army of 18,000) for the western slope of the rocky mountains. This dis 
persons were present, and resolutions were agreed upon|™men, near Black River bridge. He here met a Federal) persive process, in a country like ours, is much mor 
to memorialize the government. The Liverpool cotton|force under General Osterhaus, a few shots were ¢X-| wholesome than the tendency to overcrowd population 
market was unchanged. Breadstuffs were slightly higher. |Changed, when the rebel army withdrew. On the 3d) in towns and cities. 
American wheat had advanced 1 a 2d. American secu-|inst.,a general bombardment commenced from 150 pieces} Removal of Contrabands.—A large majority of the con- 
rities are all higher. Consols 93}. Polish affairs are ua-|0f artillery, and it was reported that another attempt to| traband negroes, now in camp at Washington, are to be 
changed. Engagements between the belligerent parties | Carry the place by storm would be made on the 5th inst.| removed to deserted rebel estates in the Vicinity, for cul- 
continue frequent, and there is no diminution in the| The position of affairs at Port Hudson closely resembles} tivation of crops under a proper Government supervision, 
strength of the insurgents. It is reported that Russia|that at Vicksburg. General Banks has completely in-) The efficient ones are now engaged in the trenches about 
has called on Prussia for military assistance. Orssesa, | Vested the place, and has obtained possession of the outer) the city, 
on the Dnieper, has been occupied by the Polish insur-|line of fortifications. The defences seem to be almost 
gents. The insurgents have gaiued a victory at Birze. Seen ae as ee of ae RECEIPTS. 
Kamniecpololsk is in open insurrection. The Russian|rebels wi e utmost courage an : ' eis 
iroops oe been sehen to proceed thither by forced|garrison is estimated to number from ten to twelve thou- on arin Gane Hall, Agt., O., for Benjamin Bundy, 
marches, The French electoral contest is waxing Warmer,|sand men. An unsuccessful attack was made on the}*" , ‘ 


and the number of opposition candidates is daily increas-|27th ult., in which the Federal forces suffered heavy WEST-TOV 
ing. M. Persigny, in a letter to the Prefect of the Seine,|loss. The rebels seem to be fully aware of the import- OWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


denounces M. Thiers as being connected with the avowed | “nce of holding both Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend the 
enemies of the Emperor. The agricultural prospects | Will not relinquish them as long as defence is practicable.| Boarding School at West-town, will be held there on 
in France are highly promising. The Japanese empire Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 2dinst. A cara-| Fourth day, the 24th of the Sixth mo., at 10 o’clock, a.m, 
appears at present to be undergoing a polttical and social | an comprising 600 wagons, filled with negroes to the} The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o’clock, the 
revolution, which renders that country extremely danger-| number of 6000, together with 3000 mules and horses,| Same morning, and that on Instruction at 7} o'clock on 
ous to foreigners. The foreign papers give the particu- | aud 1500 head of cattle, under escort ofa body of Federal the preceding evening. — 
lars of a severe earthquake in the Island of Rhodes, in| troops, had arrived in New Orleans from Barr's Landing.| The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
the Fourth month last. A number of ancient buildings | A committee of the Union Associations had requested| Seventh day, the 20th of the month. 
were badly damaged. Several hundred lives were lost, | Governor Shepley to order a registration of the voters of Jorn Evans, Clerk. 
including nearly the entire population of one town, who the State, in order that the loyal people can select dele- 6th mo. 10th, 1863. 
were burried alive. The earthquake was followed by|g#tes to a Convention at which they will organize a State) poy ¢he accommodation of the Committee conveyances 
heavy rains, which destroyed a large portion of the pro- Government of Louisiana, loyal to the United States will be at the Street Road Station, on Ravendh and Third 
visions of the peasantry, who are sulfering severely for |Government. Gov. Shepley cheerfully promised all the) gay afternoons, the 20th and 23d inst.. to meet the trains 
the necessaries of life. aid in his power. Private letters received from Louisiana that leave Philadelphia at 2 and 4 30 P . 
Unitep States.—New York.—Mortality last week, | confirm statements recently made, that the State’will re- , — 
350, including 185 children under five years of age. enter the Union, and disavow any further connection FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 253, including 106| with the rebellion, as soon as the armed hordes of the) oo sony (rms , 
children under five years of age. Confederacy are driven from her borders, so that the} * Ph dite andSu ak scat. ‘Senn rare 
Lhe Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations ar wenn _ = oe oe i a ile u D perintendent,—Josuua H. WorrHina- 
n the 8th inst. Mew York.—The money market easy at exas.—News from the South state that Gen. 8. Hous- CR oe ; 
Ca 6} per cent. Specie in the banks, $37,211,670. Dire ton will run as a candidate for the Governorship of gate eee ee of Patients ee 
culation, $6,341,001. American gold, 42 a 43 per cent.| Texas, with a view to restore that State to its condition ofthe mbida ad hin en “— to vines Bae, 
premium. U. States six per cents, 1881, 1084. Seven-|#s an independent republic. — p habia: dn ; other Ik oo arket Street, 
thirty Treasury notes, 106} @ 107. Middling uplands} Arkansas.—Helena, Ark., is occupied by a Federal phia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
cotton, 56 a 57. Superfine State and Western flour, $5a force under Gen. Prentiss. He is threatened, it is said, eS 


Supe aaie : ricinity.|, MARRIED, Sixth mo. 3d, 1863, at Friends’ Meeting 
ee ane ene eae Win Srenees ‘cline occas of te Wee Oo House, on Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Rowzaxp J. Durt0, 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.20 a $1.40. Red winter Wes- ate of Burlington, N. J., and Haven E. Burk, of this city. - 


tern, $1.41 a $1.45. White Michigan, $1.62 a $1.70.}sisted merely of raids and reconnoissances of no special 

. ; ’ ——-- - = 
Rye, $1.00. Oats, 75.80. Yellow and mixed corn, 75|importance. One of the former, conducted by Col. Kill- oo ———e Pe Re : — 
a 77, white, 77. /Phiiadelphia.—Fair and prime red wheat, | patrick, passed through five counties of the State, making} Diep, on Fifth day morning, the 7th ultimo, WinlAM 
$1.40 a $1.53. White, $1.60 a $1.65. Rye, $1.00. Yellow | the entire circuit of the great rebel army under General! Fawcett, in the 84th year of his age, an esteemed met 
corn, 86. Mixed Western, 83. Oats, 74. Clover seed,| Lee, and destroying great quantities of provisions, rail- ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting of 














$5.25 a $5.50. Timothy, $1.50 a $1.75. Flax seed, |road bridges, &c., and capturing about 1000 slaves. — city. 
$2.25. Baltimore.—Kentucky white wheat, $1.63a$1.68.| North Carolina.—The Raleigh Standard expresses dis-| ~~~+~~~~+~~~-n > 0 nmr rrr eet 
Corn, 8: ¢ 84 Oats, 74075. Superiine flour, $6 a satisfaction with the government of the Confederacy. It WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 


$6.12. asserts@that Jefferson Davis has been given to under- Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. i 
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